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RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
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We have pleasure in announcing that we have been recently appointed sole Advertising Agents to“ THE DANCER,” 
and we are now in a position to accept advertisements for inclusion in this Journal. 

Our many years of experience are always at the free disposal of our numerous advertisers, to whom we offer our 
assistance in all matters relating to publicity. 

In soliciting your kind enquiries for “ space” in“ THE DANCER” we desire to say that we shall be equally 
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Hilda Spencer Watson's Theatre 
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MASQUES, MYTHS, FANTASIES 
SOMETHING 


A Whimsey from Hans Andersen to 
German Volkslieder 


A WHIMSEY 
Every Thing in its Right Place 


A Humorous morality from Hans Andersen 
To 16 cent. Spanish lute music 





BoURNEMOUTH: Alexandre Hall Feb. 5 


SWANAGE: Studio Theatre Feb. 7 and 8 
CAMBRIDGE : Central Hall Feb. 12 
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SWANAGE : Studio Theatre Summer season 
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Telephone : Hop 4064. Established 1820 


PERIOD WEAPONS 
of ALL DESCRIPTIONS supplied for 
THEATRICAL and FILM PRODUCTION 

Blank Cartridges, Coloured Fire, Lycopodium, 
Gunpowder, Rifles, Revolvers, Pistols, Guns, 

Batteries, Blades, etc., always in Stock. 
The oldest _firm in this class of business, and specialists 

in theatrical work. 


W. H. POLLARD & SON 
Gun and Rifle Manufacturers 
5, WATERLOO ROAD, WATERLOO BRIDGE, 
LONDON, S.E.1 








Bird's Scenic Studios & Stores 


CASTLE BROMWICH, BIRMINGHAM 


ETTER business conditions are 
reached by better men. Do 

not be blinded by optimism and 
wait for better times. Get busy and 
help speed things along. Consult 
W. E. Bird for everything good in 
Stage Scenery and Stage Draperies. 

















Half the success of your Productions 
depends on the Costuming of your Plays 








We only supply first-class, clean and good 
fitting Costumes 
Special low quotations to 
Amateur Societies 
Fancy Dress Costumes for Hire or Sale 


D. & J. BENJAMIN, 


Theatrical Costumiters, 


3/9 HANWAY STREET, OXFORD ST., W.1 
Telephone; —— 3725- 
Nearest Tube Station : Tot n Court Road 








TELEPHONE 


J. H. SPAANS, 
7 LISLE STREET, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 


REGENT 5197 
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Battens and Floats in any lengths, 
Flood and Spot Lanterns, Optical 
Effect apparatus representing Snow, 
Rain, Clouds, Moving Sea, etc., Arc 
or Gas Filled type, temporary Switch- 
boards and Dimmers as supplied to 
the leading THEATRES in the 
WEST END and the PROVINCES. 


THE THOMAS J. DIGBY ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
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The Court Players School of Historical Dancing & Mime 


Classes specialising in these subjects are held at the 


STUDIO THEATRE, 18 CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W.11 
Costume, Period Deportment, Historical Subjects. | Melusine Wood 
Mime and Dramatic Subjects. Oonah Todd-Naylor, A.T.S.T. 


Honours Certificate Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art. 
onours Certificate (Mime) Ginner—Mawer School. 


Historical, Greek and National Dancing. Margaret Rubel 
Advanced Member A.T.R.G.D. 


Particulars and Terms for Entertainments, etc :—from the Principal, Miss Melusine Wood. 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Hubert Griffith 


FRIEND of mine from what is com- 
monly called the artistic capital of 
the world—from Paris—came to London 
for a few days the other day. On instruc- 
tion, he went to certain entertainments. 
To ‘*‘ Journey’s End,’’ to ‘‘ The Lady With 
a Lamp,” to see Mr. Ernest Milton in 
‘The Mock-Emperor.’’ Arthur Schnabel, 
possibly the finest pianist of our time, was 
playing (to a crowded house) at Queen’s 
Hall on one of the evenings. One of the 
finest collections of Dutch art ever got 
together was available at Burlington Honse. 
In a quiet way a pilgrim to London could 
put in three or four consecutive days 
recently enjoying nothing but three or four 
varieties of the very cream of the world’s 
art. My friend said at the end of it, a little 
astonished, ‘‘I was always told that 
London was not an artistic capital . . .?’’ 
It is with only one aspect of this that I 
am called upon to deal at the minute, the 
theatrical. But the three plays that I men- 
tioned held up their end of the business 
even when compared with such high things 
as Schnabel and Vermeer. 

The Florence Nightingale play (trans- 
ferred from the Arts Theatre Club last 
month) is in its way the weakest. It tails 
off towards the end. The scenes of 
Florence Nightingale as an old woman are 
on the tedious side. But the play contains 
Miss Edith Evans and Miss Ffrangcon- 
Davies. Miss Evans’s representation of 
youthful and thwarted genius in the early 


scenes is unforgettable (a thing that no one 
should go from London without seeing), 
and Miss Ffrangcon-Davies gives what is, 
all in all, one of the best performances of 
her career. 

Acting again makes ‘‘ The Mock-Em- 
peror ’’ (Pirandello’s ‘* Henry 1V’’). The 
play has been seen a good many times in 
London before. On the whole it had been 
voted dull. But Mr. Ernest Milton, taking 
it unexpectedly on the romantic and 
emotional method, sweeps the chief part up 
to an extraordinarily high and _ sustained 
level of dramatic effectiveness. It is by far 
the finest, the most subtle as well as the 
most theatrical exhibition of its kind that 
London has seen for a long time—the actor- 
manager come to his own again—and 
entirely justifying his existence. 

‘* Journey’s End’’ by a new young 
English author, Mr. H. K. Sherriff, is the 
finest war play that any country has yet 
produced, and quite possibly as fine as 
any country will produce. Its dramatis 
persone are half-a-dozen types of common- 
place, eternally-to-be-met-with officers and 
non-commissioned officers. There are no 
women in it. Its action takes place in a 
dug-out in the line in the thirty-six hours 
before the great German attack in the misty 
dawn of March 21, 1918. 

As a study of nerves at the breaking- 
point it is dramatic to the highest possible 
degree. As truth to life it is absolute. It 
is not let down by its company, who play it 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


so that it could not possibly be better 
played. It is not let down by the London 
public, who are turning it into an important 
success. 

No other new play is to be mentioned in 
a breath with any of these, but Miss 
Tempest’s new light comedy, sketchy but 
amusing, shows her back in her old accom- 
plished form. Mr. Somerset Maygham’s 
new play for Miss Gladys Cooper, ‘‘ The 
Sacred Flame,’’ will probably have a run. 
Mr. Maugham is far too practised a play- 
wright not to have devised some dramatic 


situations. The first act—Miss Cooper as 
a young strong, active woman chained to 
a husband who is a shadowy invalid after 
an aeroplane accident—gives promise of the 
disaster that is to come. But Mr. Maugham 
lets morality, or at least sincerity, run away 
with him. The play becomes a plea for the 
woman’s right to her own freedom of 
action. But the dialogue is cliché-ridden 
and ineffective—and muddled. I prefer Mr, 
Maugham as the brilliant destroyer of our 
society as it exists, the master-comedian of 
‘* Our Betters.”’ 


THE LEAGUE AND THE ELECTION 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


HIS is a time when, all over the 

country, enthusiasts for all kinds of 
causes are bethinking them of how best 
their particular interests may be served 
in the coming Parliament. The unem- 
ployed hope for employment, the poor 
for better wages, the rich for relief 
from the excesses of taxation. And 
here, there and everywhere are smaller 
groups, the cranks and faddists of this 
world, agog for this or that reform 
which is to usher in the millennium. 
But not always are the cranks to be 


despised. What yesterday was no more 
than the dream of a _ boy’s story, 
becomes the Channel Tunnel of to- 
morrow, 


How, then, is the Theatre to fare as 
an electioneering motive? Far be it 
from me to suggest that the Drama 
League should depart by one _ hairs- 
breadth from its essentially non-party 
character. The claims of the Theatre 
are above and beyond all Party con- 
sideration. But the Theatre, being a 
National Institution has obviously some 
claim on the notice of the National 
representatives, and it does seem 
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legitimate for our election candidates to 
be reminded that there is such a thing 
as the Theatre, and that the day may 
come, if it is not here already, when 
the Theatre may demand some share in 
the attention of our law-makers. 

As things are, the Theatre may be 
said to be non-existent in the view of 
Authority, unless it be as a sort of 
mild milch cow to be drained as dry 
as may be for the sustenance of a 
thirsty Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That the Theatre is a domestic sort of 
animal, to be cherished and petted if 
she is to give of her best in social 
service—that is a conception of the 
matter which has scarcely been mooted 
at Westminster. 

But over the river, at the County 
‘Hall, an L.C.C. Committee has 
already been in session, considering 
how far the law of the land might 
permit County and Municipal—if not 
National authorities—to assist financially 
the Art of the Stage. Not very far, it 
seems. Though a few hundred pounds 
have been voted towards the Sadler’s 
Wells Reconstruction Scheme as an 
earnest, one hopes, of more to come. 
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THE LEAGUE AND THE ELECTION 


The Minutes of this Committee make 
interesting reading. Some good and 
brave words were spoken by those who 
voiced the Theatre’s cause. But 
perhaps the most valuable part of the 
Committee’s work was a Report which 
was requisitioned on what Municipalities 
in other countries have done in respect 
of the theatre and its subsidy. On 
another page the editor of DRAMA is 
privileged to reprint this Report for the 
first time in extenso. It teaches it own 
lesson, and needs no comment here. 

Only I may, I hope, be allowed to 
draw one obvious moral. 

The Drama League includes now 
somewhere about 1,500 affiliated 
societies. If we allow to each an 
average membership of 50 we get a 
total of some 75,000 individuals, all 
definitely allied with the movement 
represented by the League. Multiply 
by four (a modest assessment surely for 


the unattached friends of the movement) 
and you get a quarter of a million 
Britishers who may be expected to sym- 
pathise, if not to be actively concerned, 
with the desire for a better Theatre. 

Before now, in the history of this 
country minorities far smaller have got 
their way, to the ultimate benefit of 
the entire community. In any case it 
is a minority quite sufficiently respect- 
able, in size alone, to wield an influence 
that should make itself felt as a living 
and growing force. 

No matter whether he or she be 
Conservative, Labour or Liberal, let 
every member of the League, every 
friend of the Theatre, see to it now 
that every Parliamentary Candidate is 
reminded of the Theatre’s claims, so 
that when the time comes, and in 
whatever way it comes, his mind may 
be tuned to the right note of 
sympathy and progressive action. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE IN TOKIO 


T is about twenty years ago that Ibsen’s 

‘* John Gabriel Borkman ” was produced 
for the first time in Japan by the Free 
Theatre, which was then founded by Mr. 
Sadanji, one of the most able actors of the 
Kabuki school of to-day, and by Prof. K. 
Osanai, the best producer of modern 
dramas, Western and Japanese, who so 
regrettably died last month. The Free 
Theatre was the first Art Theatre in Japan 
that produced such plays as ‘‘ The Lower 
Depths,” by Gorky, ‘‘ To the Stars,” by 
Andreieff, ‘‘ The Lonely Lives,” by Haupt- 
mann, and several other masterpieces by 
Continental dramatists. It did not, how- 
ever, live long for want of funds. Since 
then the modern theatre movement has 
been so keen that several new experimental 
theatres have appeared and disappeared one 
after the other, but none has survived to 
this day. Nevertheless, those numerous, 
ephemeral dramatic groups were necessary 


stepping-stones for the achievement of a 
really artistic theatre movement in modern 
Japan. We have seen, thanks to them, 
almost all the modern plays of the world. 
Then came the big earthquake in 1923. 
It destroyed almost all the theatres of the 
capital. But soon after the disaster rose 
the Tsukiji Little Theatre like a Phoenix 
out of ashes. It was founded by Count 
Y. Hidikata and Prof. K. Osanai. It is the 
only Little Theatre in Tokio in the true 
sense of the word. The temporary theatre, 
not bigger than the Everyman Theatre in 
London, was built by the Count with his 
private money. It was rebuilt permanently 
last Septemben and opened with the revival 
of a Japanese classical play in a modern 
arrangement. The young Count had studied 
dramatic art in Germany for some time. 
Prof. K. Osanai has travelled all over 
Europe, including Russia, which he visited 
three times. The literary staff attached to 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE IN TOKIO 


the theatre is composed of several M.A.’s of 
the Imperial University of Tokio, who 
translate the foreign plays into Japanese 
from their originals. The theatre has a 
stock company consisting of twenty 
actresses and thirty actors. 

The aim of the theatre is to give modern 


THE DANCE 
OF THE 


By Elinor 


HERE are no doubt many people cf 

the English theatre asking themselves 
as Reinhardt, Stanislavsky, and others 
have done before them: ‘* What contribu- 
tion has the Dance to make to the Drama?” 
And possibly further—aware of the excel- 
lence of our ballet technique—‘t What help 
may we expect from our very beautiful and 
perfect ballet?” To the latter question, 
the answer is surely, ‘‘ Precious little! ” 
For as Stanislavsky says: ‘* This art is 
very beautiful but not for us.” 

But to suppose that the Dance is there- 
fore to be for ever divorced from the his- 
trionic art (I avoid the word ‘‘ Drama,’’ for 
strictly speaking, it is possible to have 
abstract dance-drama_ entirely removed 
from spoken or pantomimic art) is to deny 
history. 

Indeed, it is possible that we may be, 
even now, nearing a turn of the wheel, 
when, if we too find courage to explore an 
incompleted dance technique and to adapt 
it to our own dramatic needs, we may come 
to evolve a new and wider form of drama 
that may be true to our own spirit and our 
own national experience. 

But in order to justify such visions as 
these of mine for my own country, it is 
necessary to touch on a few tendencies in 
this direction in Germany, where we have 
occupied ourselves very much during the 
last few years in creating a modern dance 
technique, often ugly and unpleasant in its 
expression to English feeling, but which by 
its genuineness, reality and breadth of 
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national plays, but so far they have pro- 
duced mainly Western ultra-modern plays, 
such as ‘‘ Hoppla,’’ by Ernst Toller There 
its work is more allied to that of the 
Festival Players of Cambridge, and of the 
Gate Theatre Studio than to that of the 
Everyman Theatre. CHAICHIRO SEANINO 


IN SUPPORT 
DRAMA 


Loring 


technique has begun and will, I think, more 
more and more, pull its weight in the pre- 
sentation of modern drama. 

Now Stanislavsky, Taigoff and Rein- 
hardt have all advocated, and _ indeed 
insisted, that the actor should _ be 
thoroughly trained in physical movement, 
acrobatics or dancing; and the excellent 
results of such training are very noticeable 
in the German theatre; though perhaps the 
highest point which has been attained is to 
be seen in the work of the Jewish Kamerny 
Theatre of Moscow. (The deep impression 
which it can leave upon those not able to 
understand a word of the language must 
be experienced to be believed, and is due 
chiefly to the actors’ marvellous powers of 
physical expression.) 

Yet the whole solution of the problem 
does not lie in teaching actors dancing or 
acrobatics; for the dancing that is neces- 
sary to the complete development and ful- 
filment of certain types of drama can 
obviously be done only by a professional to 
whom the art is not a side line but a whole- 
time occupation. 

The assistance which the dance can 
afford to the furtherance and development 
of the drama falls into two catagories— 
individual dancing and group dancing. The 
group dancing I mean is not to be con- 
ceived of by those who have only known the 
ensemble work of the corps de ballet. It 
means the absolute surrender of indivi- 
duality to the mass—the development of 
communal feeling to an _ intensity that 
becomes—movement. It is extraordinarily 
powerful in its effect. 
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THE DANCE IN SUPPORT OF THE DRAMA 


Herr Jessner’s beautiful production of 
Eodipus now being given at the State 
Theatre in Berlin contains a_ striking 
example of this in the work of the chorus in 
the first act. 

With regard to individual assistance, 
Germany's foremost male dancer, Harold 
Kreutzberg must certainly be the first to be 
mentioned. His ‘‘ Puck” in Reinhardt’s 
New York production of ‘*‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ his ‘‘ Master of Cere- 
monies ” in ‘‘ Turandot ’’ and a recent very 
interesting attempt to knit together the 


underlying idea in three one-act plays, 
spring most readily to mind. It may be 


argued that Kreutzberg makes use of at 
least some ballet technique; yet he is essen- 
tially not a ballet dancer, and it is perhaps 
in his dancing more than any other that we 
may discover the subjective link between 
the dance and the drama. __‘ For his great- 
ness lies not in the realm of the marvellous, 
as does the good ballet dancers, but in his 
deep humanity. It is surely the conviction 
of man as he is, expressed in dancing, that 
draws him his huge public in Germany and 
in America, and not that ‘* tickled to death ”’ 
feeling we get from the marvels of the male 
ballet dancer who delights us, because 
although everything he does is against our 
experience of what men can do, we yet 
know he must be a man like the rest of us. 
Now ballet is not going to die, as the 
modern ’’? dancers out here are so fond 
of predicting. It will not die because it 
has its roots in human need; it gives us 
escape as no other art can. It has power to 
return to us something of the pure joy of 
our childhood, and it has a lightness, and 
unbelievableness and certain beauties of 
form to which no other kind of dancing 
can ever hope to attain. 

But the ballet to be true to itself must 
remain pure ballet. It then fulfils its true 
mission, which is no small one, but which 
can have nothing for, or in common with, 
the drama. 

The ballet and the technique of the ballet 
can indeed bring us something that we 
need, but when it is over it leaves us empty 
and a little forlorn. 
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We have more to ask of the drama than 
this—something which the examples I have 
quoted are proof that can be given. 


THE GOETHE- LESSING 
CENTENARY 


SINGULAR centenary was celebrated 
An Brunswick on January 19, that of 
the first production of Goethe’s Faust, Part 
I. It had been published in 1808, but was 
not considered by Goethe to be suitable for 
a theatre. In preparing Part II he 
definitely aimed at a play for production: 
it is now much less often given than the 
other, though both are sometimes pre- 
sented in Berlin on the same day—a six or 
seven hours’ entertainment. The centenary 
pertormance in 1929 did not evoke great 
enthusiasm. 

That of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise on 
the Sunday was much more faourably 
received. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born on 
January 22, 1729, and in him Germany 
salutes her first dramatist and dramatic 
critic (not to speak of his other powers) 
whose significance was European. It is of 
especial interest to us that, although he 
wrote to his father at one time that he 
aimed at being a ‘‘ German Moliére,” it was 
to England that he turned for a model in 
his first play of note, Miss Sara Sampson. 

The scene of this is laid in England, and 
it is an undoubted imitation of The London 
Merchant. ; 

There followed in 1767, 1772 and 1779 
three ripe dramas which embodied what 
nothing in German drama had attempted to 
do before. 

Minna von Barnhelm, Germany’s first 
national comedy, maintains its vitality as a 
stage play to this day. It was, as Goethe 
said, the product of the Seven Years’ War, 
and by uniting’ in it a Prussian officer hero 
with a Saxon heiress, Lessing sought to 
heal the wounds the war had made. Again 
the influence of Farquhar’s Beaux 
Stratagem may be discerned. 

In Emilia Galotti, virtually the Roman 
story of Virginia, despite the Italian 
setting, the line of development for the 
German national drama was carried on, for 
it stands as a preface to the drama of the 
Storm and Stress period. 
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THE GOETHE-LESSING CENTENARY 


In Nathan der Weise Lessing reached the 
height of his achievement. Though the 
play is not infrequently presented on the 
German stage, it is less as a drama than 
as a piece of philosophy that it must be 
judged. There is little plot in it and little 
dramatic movement. It is built round a 
fable taken from Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
Nathan, the wise Jew, asked by Saladin 
whether Christianity, Judaism or Moham- 
madanism is the true religion, tells a story 
of three rings. A certain man possesses a 
magic ring, and loving his three sons 
equally well, has two duplicate rings made, 
which, with the genuine one, he leaves to 
them on his death. On their dispute as to 
who possesses the true ring, the wise judge 
advises each to believe his own the true 
ring and live accordingily. This story is 
built into a plot of extreme artificiality, in 
which Nathan’s adopted daughter turns out 
to be a Christian, and Saladin her uncle. 
Lessing wished to reduce the religions to 


equality by making their members related 
to one another. Despite poverty of plot 
and characterization, and even prosiness of 
language, it is the first important play to 
be written in blank verse in German, and 
its doctrine of wise tolerance suited the 
most advanced minds of the day. 

The connection of this play with the 
Goethe-Lessing celebrations in Brunswick 
lies in the fact that Lessing, as keeper of 
the Ducal library after a lifetime of diffi- 
culty and stress, lived at Wolfenbiittel, a 
few miles from Brunswick till his death in 
1781. The rambling old house in which 
he lived is piously preserved, and until the 
end of June, an_ exhibition illustrating 
‘* Lessing and his Time,” is being shown 
in the library. His plays will be frequently 
performed in the theatre and many are ex- 
pected to come, willing to pay homage to 
this playwright, not the least who used the 
stage to disseminate his views and enlighten 
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his age. 


NEW VENTURES IN STAGE HISTORY 


By Allardyce Nicoll 


HE set of five volumes dealt with here* 

range in subject from the beginnings 
of English secular drama in the XVI 
century to the period when the comedy of 
manners was in its decline two hundred 
years later, and in style the appeal varies 
from the strictly popular to the scholarly. 
Professor Reed’s work on Heywood and 
his companions is now well-known and one 
welcomes heartily this collection of his 
studies which hitherto had remained 
scattered in many periodicals. Two things 





** Early Tudor Drama: Medwall, the Rastells: 
Heywood and the More Circle.”” By A. W. 
Reed. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* Shakespeare’s Workshop.’?’ By W. J. Lawrence. 
Blackwell. 5s. net. 

‘* Shakespeare, Jonson and Wilkins as Borrowers.” 
3y Percy Allen. Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

“The Life and Times of Colley Cibber.”’ 
Dorothy Senior. Constable. 16s. net. 

** The Elizabethan Dramatists except Shakespeare.’ 
By Charles J. Sisson. Benn’s Sixpenny Library. 

‘* Christopher Marlowe.’’ By U. M. Ellis-Fermor. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


net. 


By F. 


, 
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above all has Professor Reed done—he has 
made the More Circle take on a new life 
and he has explained under what conditions 
the secular play in England took its rise. 
It is impossible here to summarise any of 
his results; this is a volume which all who 
are interested in our early theatre must 
read and read carefully. 

Of different, though not less fascinating, 
interest is Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s series of 
collected articles—‘‘ Shakespeare’s Work- 
shop ’’—which are devoted to a variety of 
themes. Mr. Lawrence makes a plummet 
for Bottom’s Dream, discusses the mystery 
of ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ (and finds a solution), traces 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ lost’’ characters and 
endeavours to analyse the réle of the Ghost 
in ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ Mr. Lawrence’s style is, 
as always, vivid, and his matter is presented 
with a characteristic freshness and life. His 
analysis of the restrictions imposed upon 
Shakespeare by the conditions of the stage 
of his own time is a truly masterly piece 
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NEW VENTURES IN STAGE HISTORY 


of work; Mr. Lawrence translates us 
straight to the stage of the Globe, introduces 
us to the actors and the audience, and 
then bids us sit by Shakespeare’s side as a 
play takes shape under the fire of his 
imagination. 

Mr. Percy Allen’s Shakespeare studies 
have still another purpose. He is intent 
on noting the parallels between Shakes- 
pearean phrasing and that of certain 
contemporaries, thus adding to and applying 
the methods made familiar by Professor 
Cowl (who provides an Introduction to the 
volumes). Mr. Percy Allen’s work is full 
of detail, and cannot adequately be dis- 
cussed here. He endeavours to show that 
from the old play of ‘‘ Titus Ardronicus ’’ 
Shakespeare took material for ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ and ‘‘ Lear,” 
that ‘‘ Arden of Feversham ’’ similarly pro- 
vided material for ‘‘ Henry IV ’’ and 
‘‘ Macbeth,” that Jonson took from 
‘* Twelfth Night ’’ when writing ‘‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour ’’ and from ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar’’ when writing ‘‘* Sejanus,’’ that 
‘* Epicoene ” is a burlesque of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’ and that ‘‘ Pericles ’’ was penned 
by Wilkins with free borrowings from 
genuine Shakespearean’ dramas. Mr. 
Allen’s conclusions depend wholly upon a 
mass of minute detail (and he is to be 
congratulated on the possession of keen 
powers of observation); some of this 
detail we may be inclined to reject as 
irrelevant, but there will still remain a 
body of correspondence which demand our 
close attention. We must be careful in 
dealing with this evidence, and perhaps 
we may be inclined to question some of 
Mr. Allen’s conclusions. Whether we 
accept his theories or not, however, we 
must remain indebted to him for providing 
us with a series of parallel passages, some 
of which are undoubtedly of paramount 
interest. 

More general is the scope of Dr. Sisson’s 
study. The story of the ‘‘ Elizabethan ’’ 
dramatists has often been written but this 
short survey serves its own purpose; as 
a general introduction to the dramatic 
activities of the period it is excellent. The 
only criticism which might be offered is 
that on occasion Dr. Sisson allows himself 
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to introduce ** scholarly ’’ material not 
Strictly essential tor his general account. 
Some of this matter intrudes in the earlier 
chapters, some in the discussion of indi- 
vidual playwrights. its omission might 
have permitted the author to round out a 
few of the necessarily curtailed pictures of 
AVil century playwrights. It is peculiar, 
by the way, to find Dr. Sisson repeating 
the time-worn dictum that ‘‘ the establish- 
ment of the Puritan Commonwealth 
closed the London theatres and put an 
abrupt end to the writing and acting of 
plays.’’ 

Miss Dorothy Senior carries us _ far 
forward, chronologically, with her study of 
a fascinating personality—Colley Cibber. 
In view of the fact, however, that we 
possess this actor-dramatist’s own delight- 
ful ** Apology,’’ the only survey of his life 
which could truly be called successful 
would be that in which the most detailed 
research was devoted to the minutie of 
Cibber’s career. Unfortunately Miss Senior 
has only skimmed her subject, utilising 
none but the most well-worn authorities. 
Many of her facts are definitely wrong 
because of her failure to consult more recent 
studies, and she has clearly been satisfied 
to accept much at second-hand. As a 
cheery approach to a study of Cibber’s 
career, her work may be recommended, but 
the reader must be warned that it by no 
means presents the sum-total of material 
available for Cibber’s biography. 

It may seem peculiar to close this 
survey with a return, chronologically, to 
Christopher Marlowe, but Miss_ Ellis- 
Fermor’s critical study of that writer serves 
to throw into relief the shortcomings of 
Miss Senior’s volume. Recognizing that 
much detailed biographical research has 
been devoted to Marlowe, and fully con- 
versant with all the results of that research, 
Miss Ellis-Fermor has wisely decided to 
fill in a noted gap—the study of the growth 
of Marlowe’s mind. For this she is 
excellently qualified. Enthusiastic, she 
does not allow her enthusiam to lead her 
astray, with the result that she presents us 
with a sane, thoughtful and well-balanced 
volume which should prove of value alike to 
general reader and to student. 
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OBITUARY 


The death of that buoyant gentleman, 


and fine playwright, Henry Arthur 
Jones, has been followed in quick 
sequence, by the passing of a very dif- 
ferent, but perhaps no less gifted 
dramatist, Charles MacEvoy, and of a 
notable scenic artist, G. W. Harris. 

Henry Arthur Jones made his mark 
as a writer of comedies during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. His 
‘* Care of Rebellious Susan ”’ and ‘‘The 
Liars,’’ will probably survive. His 
enthusiasm for the cause of a National 
Theatre will probably be forgotten, but 
he was a pioneer in that cause, and his 
influence will live in the work of others 
who have been touched with the flame 
of his inspiration. 

Jones was a Londoner, with all that 


this implies. Charles MacEvoy, a 
countryman first and last. His “ All 
That Matters,’’ produced before the 


war by Herbert Trench, at the Hay- 
market, was not an outstanding success. 
But success came with a vengeance with 
the production many years later of ‘‘The 
Likes of Her ’”’ at the St. Martin’s. A 
very lovable man was MacEvoy, with a 


face and figure that might have come 
straight out of Dickens. And he was 
a great pioneer in village drama, and 
good friend to the Drama League. 
The name of George Harris is possi- 
bly less known to the general public 
than either of those others. But they 
are no less in his debt, for during the 
last few years his stage designs had 
played a large part in several of the 
most popular productions in Liverpool 
and in London. 

He designed almost exclusively for the 
Basil Dean management and for the suc- 
cessors of that management. ‘* Has- 
san,’’ ‘* Berkeley Square ’’ and ‘‘ Will 
Shakespeare ’’ were three of the most 
beautiful of his creations, while ‘‘Beau 
Geste,’’ now running at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, shows that he was working 
almost to the end. Harris died a com- 
paratively young man, but, as Mr. Basil 
Dean has pointed out, his place in scenic 
history is assured as one who bridged 
the gulf between the older tradition of 
stage designers of the Harker School 
and the newer adventures of Gordon 
Craig and his followers. 


> 
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THE HULL REPERTORY THEATRE 


The Repertory Theatre at Hull is now taking a 
definite shape, and bids fair to secure a permanency 
for that go-ahead city. Five years ago Mr. A. R. 
Whatmore approached the President of the Hull 
Playgoers’ Society, Mr. T. Sheppard, M.Sc., with 
the result that a short repertory season of four 
weeks was arranged in the city, and proved to be 
so successful that in the following year there was 
a ten weeks’ season. This proved artistically and 
financially sound, and in the following years 
longer seasons have been held, and at the present 
time so successful has been the venture that the 
Little Theatre and two adjoining houses have 
been purchased and will shortly be transformed 
into a permanent home for repertory in Hull. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Cooke and 
Davies of London, and from the successful appeal 
already made for subscribers, it seems clear that 
immediately the present session is over, alterations 
will be made which will place Hull’s Repertory 
Theatre in the front rank of provincial buildings 
of its kind. The Chairman of the Hull Repertory 
Theatre Limited, is Mr. T. Sheppard, Director of 
Hull Museums, supported by a strong Board of 
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Directors who have undertaken to place all profits 
into the theatre fund and to take no remuneration 
for their services. A preliminary appeal for funds 
has produced £4,500 and the Directors have every 
reason to believe that the full amount will soon 
be available. 

It has been possible to run a fortnightly session 
for each play which gives ample opportunity for 
rehearsals. 

During the first half of the current session the 
plays given were :— 

The second half of the present session commenced 
on December 22 with ‘‘ On Approval ”’ (Fredrick 
Lonsdale) and ‘** The Plum Pudding.’’ These two 
plays occupied three weeks each, ‘* On Approval” 
with the small cast of four, being played on even- 
ings and ‘“ Plum Pudding’ a_ miscellaneous 
performance for young people, as matinees during 
the period. These were followed by ‘“ This 
Woman Business’? (B. W. Levy). Other plays 
to be given this season are:—‘* Magic ’’ (G. K. 
Chesterton); ‘‘ Crime at Blossoms ’’ (Mordaunt 
Shairp); ‘‘ Outward Bound ’”’ (Sutton Vane) and 
a final play yet to be chosen. 
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EXT month we shall publish a complete 

list of the entries in the National Festi- 
val of Community Drama. It will be found 
that many more Societies have taken part in 
the Festival than last year, and the Area 
Finals we learn, as we go to press, are 
being carried out very successfully. Mr. 
Joseph Thorp, the dramatic critic of 
‘Punch ’”’ is the Area Judge for England 
and Mr. W. G. Fay is judging the 
Glasgow Festival. The National Final, as 
at present arranged, will be held on the 
afternoon of Monday, April 8, at a theatre 
which will be duly announced. This per- 
formance will coincide with the Easter 
School for Amateur Producers which, as 
already announced, the League is again 
organizing at King’s College, Campden 
Hill, from April 3-13. It is anticipated that 
this double attraction will bring many mem- 
bers of the League to London about that 
time. 


To the provisional prospectus of the 
Easter School at Campden Hill, Kensing- 


ton, we 
make. 


have, as yet, no correction to 
By March 25 we hope to be able 
to send the time-table to enquirers and 
students. Final directions, ready at the 
same date, will embody plans for party 
visits to selected theatres and for the com- 
petitions in costume, mime, etc. The 
following lectures will be open to the public 
at a moderate charge :— 

Saturday, April 6, at 2.30. 
Whale, ‘‘ Stage-Design.”’ 

Sunday, April 7, at 3.—Miss Gullan, 
‘“* Choir-speaking,’’ illustrated by the Lon- 
don Verse-Speaking Choir. 

Tuesday, April 9, at 2.30.—Lantern lec- 
ture, Mr. Herbert Norris, ‘‘ The Dress of 
Simple and Gentle Folk from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Elizabeth.’’ 

Friday, April 12, at 12 noon.—Dr. Boas, 
‘* The Case against Shakespeare, and the 
Answer.’’ At 2.30 p.m., Lantern Lecture, 
Mr. James Laver, ‘‘ Theatre Costume from 
Inigo Jones to the Designers of To-day.’’ 
This last event will take place at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and will be open 
to the general public without charge or 
ticket. 


. James 





Q 
During the first part of August (2 to 15) 
we hope to hold a Summer School of 
Drama at the Fairlight Barn Theatre, four 
miles from Hastings, allowing half-holidays 
for 


daily the enjoyment of the air on 
the cliffs, sea-bathing, and visits to the 


numerous places of artistic and historical 
interest in the near neighbourhood. Miss 
Edith Craig will conduct rehearsals, and 
several distinguished lecturers will be 
engaged. 
Q 

For those who prefer harder work, Mrs. 
Mabel Gibson, L.R.A.M. (Elocution), is 
holding a school at Tavistock, under the 
joint auspices of the British Drama League 
and the Village Drama Society, with Miss 
Isabel Chisman to teach period dancing. 
Yet another school will be held at Citizen 


House, Bath, under the direction of Miss 
de Reyes, assisted by Mr. Pittar, while at 
Malvern, during the last fortnight in 


August, "Miss Elsie Fogerty also announces 
a school in connection with Sir Barry Jack- 
son’s Festival season. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


‘‘The Playgoers’ Handbook to the Restoration 
Drama.”’ By Malcolm Elwin. Cape. 6s. 

‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle.’’ Edited 
by J. K. Peel (Borzoi Dramatists). Knopf. 


3s. 6d. 

‘The Man Who Wouldn’t Go To Heaven.’’ By 
F. Sladen-Smith. ‘“*There Is So Much 
Good.”” By John Donald Kelly. Gowans and 
Gray. 1s. each. 

‘*Ten Modern Plays.” 
Nelson. 2s. 
Legend.”’ By Philip Johnson, 
By Philip Johnson. ‘* Mr. Jardyne.”’ By 
Gwen John. Blackwell. 1s, each. 

Mrs. Moonlight.”” By Benn W. Levy. ‘“* The 
Man They Buried.”’ By Karen’ Bramson. 
‘* The Lady With The Lamp.” By Reginald 
Berkeley. ** Journey’s End.”’ By K. C. 
Sherriff. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

Nix Nought Nothing.’’ By Naomi Mitchison. 
Cape. 5s, 

An Outline History of the Japanese Drama.” 
By Frank Alanson Lombard. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 

Crime and the Drama.” By H. Chance Newton. 
Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 

AM completely at a loss to understand why 
| Bie Malcolm Elvin’s book on the Restoration 

drama should be described as a handbook for 
playgoers. Regarded simply as a conventional text- 
book on the subject it is thoroughly useful and 
readable, though some people will find the self- 
conscious brightness of the style a little trying; 
but judged according to the claims made by the 
title, the book is a sad disappointment. The author 
has evidently only seen one or two of the most 
popular modern revivals of Restoration plays and 
dimly heard of a few more. There is no real 
attempt to discuss even those productions he has 
seen, no attempt to estimate the piace of the Restor- 
ation play in the modern theatre or to discover the 
best methods of acting and production. With its 
present title the book is unashamedly sailing under 
false colours. 

Mr. Peel's acting version of ‘*‘ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle ’’ is the third volume in a series 
which was reviewed at some length in the November 
number of Drama. The present volume is irritating 
to read owing to the method of printing the many 
cuts within brackets instead of omitting them alto- 
gether. The result is that every moment one is 
pausing to speculate on the reason for this or that 
line being cut until one almost forgets the play 
in an exasperated anxiety to solve the puzzles of 


Edited by John Hampden. 


‘* Afternoon.’ 


the more incomprehensible cuts. As an _ acting 
version this could hardly be bettered. The stage 
directions and the method of punctuation give 


almost every line its full point, so there will be 
no longer any excuse for the flat and _ unintelli- 
gent productions of this play which are so frequent 
among amateur companies. The editor has written 
a new and very successful pre-induction for which 
producers will be specially grateful. I rather think 
that for modern audiences the play requires a more 
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sophisticated production than the one which is out- 
lined in the notes; but this particular version is 


presumably intended chiefly for production in 
schools, and under these circumstances the ideal 
production is obviously the vigorously  straight- 


forward one which the editor has mapped out from 
his own experience of producing the play. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith’s new play is not quite as 
good as its title. But the title is so good that 
it would take an exceptionally fine play to live up 
to it. Set before a gateway leading to Heaven, 
the play wobbles a little uncertainly between the 
satirical and the sentimental, but it is superbly 
good theatre, blessedly original, and thoroughly 
entertaining from beginning to end. It has the 
added virtue of making plenty of use of imaginative 
scenery, lighting and costumes. I suggest that the 
playreaders of intelligent amateur companies get 
hold of this play without delay, ‘‘ There is so much 
good,’’ on the other hand, takes an extremely 
hackneyed situation and succeeds in giving it an 
original twist. But it is rather a laborious twist. 
In certain types of one-act bills this play ought to 
be able to pull its weight. 

Mr. Hampden’s new anthology of one-act plays 
is chiefly notable for a hitherto unpublished play by 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith and Mr. Hampden, adapted 
from a short story calleG ‘‘ Mrs, Adis ’’ which 
appeared in ‘* Joanna Godden Married.’’ Another 
play which will be new to most is Arthur Hopkin’s 
‘* Moonshine.”’ Otherwise the choice of plays is 
disappointingly unoriginal. Three or four have 
aiready been worn very threadbare by frequent 
amateur productions. 

Mr. Johnson, in both his plays, displays so much 
skill in creating an atmosphere of suspense that in 
each case the actual climax is disappointing by com- 
parison. Of the two plays I personally prefer 
** Afternoon "? to ‘* Legend ’? which won the prize 
for the best original play performed in the National 
Festival last year, but both are well worth doing, 
“Mr. Jardyne ’’ has some amusing moments, but 
the general effect is rambling and disjointed. 

The batch of plays published by Messrs. Gollancz 
have all been fully discussed on their production, so 
I need do no more than call attention to the fact 
that they are now available in one of the most 
pleasantly published series of plays which have yet 
appeared. ‘*‘ Nix Nought Nothing ” is another book 
which hardly needs any review from me. Other re- 
viewers have already made its excellence well known. 
The four plays which it contains are some of the 
very few plays which can be acted by children with 
real zest and at the same time be equally enjoyable 
by an audience of both children and grown-ups. 

“An Outline History of Japanese Drama”? is 
more of an anthology than a history. The author 
writes with real understanding of the theatre, and 
the translations are extremely well done. ‘‘ Crime 
and the Drama or Dark Deeds Dramatised,” 
is a history of the lurid Victorian blood-and- 
thunder melodramas written with tremendous 
zest, an amazing amount of alliteration, and a real 
appreciation of the magnificently dramatic qualities 
of many of these plays. 
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PLAYS IN 


OLLOWING the recent case at 

Manchester, where a performance of 
‘‘ The Passing of the Third Floor Back ”’ 
in a church was held by the stipendiary to be 
illegal, on the ground that the church was 
unlicensed for the performance of stage 
plays, the Drama League has received 
many letters of enquiry as to the real 
position in regard to plays in church. The 
Council has very carefully considered the 
whole position, and at one of its meetings 
was lucky in being able to obtain valuable 
evidence from several persons who have 
been intimately connected with the move- 
ment for religious drama. The Council 
authorises the following statement as indi- 
cating the limits within which, for the 
present, it is hoped that plays in churches 
or in chapels unlicensed for stage plays 
may be free from censure. 

By the law of the land stage plays may 
be performed in public only in buildings 
specially licensed for that purpose. By 


THE LEGAL ASPECT OF 


CHURCH 


long usage, however, what are known as 
Mystery, Miracle and Morality Plays have 
not been regarded as stage plays within 
the ordinary meaning of that term. Con- 
sequently there is ample precedent for per- 
formances of such plays in churches, 
specially when performed as an act of 
religious worship and in connection with 
one or other of the appropriate festivals of 
the Church’s Year. Mystery and Miracle 
plays are plays dealing with an incident of 
Holy Scripture, or with the lives of the 
Saints; Morality Plays are those written 
with a definitely ethical purpose, and with 
characters which take the form of personi- 
fied virtues and vices, e.g., ‘‘ Everyman,’’ 
or a dramatic version of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’’ It is not desirable that any 
play outside the limits of these three 
categories should be performed in a church 
or an unlicensed chapel. To do so would 
undoubtedly be to invite interference by 
the Licensing Authorities. 


PLAY-READINGS AND THE 
ENTERTAINMENT TAX 


HE City of Manchester has also been 

the scene of an incident connected 
with the payment of Entertainment Tax, 
which has been referred to the League’s 
Council, and duly considered by them. It 
will be remembered that the Manchester 
Playgoers’ Club have been held liable to 
pay Entertainment Tax on a proportion of 
their subscriptions, in respect of a series 
of play-readings given privately to their 
own members as part of the Club’s regular 
programme. It was argued that such 
tax is payable on play-readings, just as 
much as on play productions, even when 
the readings are given by the society to its 
own members. This decision is strongly 
criticised by legal authorities. It is not 
generally known that exemption from the 


tax may be obtained for play readings if, on 
appeal to the Board of Education, the educa- 
tional nature of the reading! can be 
established. 

With this in mind, the Council of the 
League recommends any _ society who 
wishes to put in a claim for this ¢xemption 
so to order its play readings that they 
become definitely of an educational nature. 
In other words, the play reading should be 
given not as an isolated item, but as an 
illustration to a course of dramatic study, 
accompanied by a lecture or discussion cn 
the work of the dramatist whose play is 
read. It is clear that the more the educa- 
tional side of the reading is stressed, the 
better the case for its exemption from 
Entertainment Tax. 
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THE OPEN-AIR PLAY AT BREISACH 


Breisach am Rhein is a small town with 
four thousand inhabitants, and yet the open- 
air play performed there surpasses in inter- 
est the ordinary play of this type, partly 
because of the picturesque surroundings in 
which it is given, and partly because it is 
so extraordinarily well produced. The 
history of Breisach goes back to Roman 
times, when it was strongly fortified. Since 
then it has undergone many vicissitudes 
and the constant struggle for freedom has 
left its mark on the mentality of the 
people of the little town. 

Every Sunday, from the beginning of 
June to the end of September, a play is 
acted in the square by the side of the mag- 
nificent old cathedral, which dominates the 
district from the top of a high hill. From 
here the eye may contemplate at leisure the 
vine-clad slopes of the Kaiserstuhl, the pine- 
covered Black Forest, the snowy Alps, the 
Swiss Jura, and the mighty Rhine with its 
fertile plain extending to the Vosges. 

The first play was given in 1924. It had 
its origin in the interest taken by Wilhelm 
Fladt in the history of Breisach, an interest 
which led him to write ‘‘ Peter von Hagen- 
bach,” a play dealing with the struggle of 
the townspeople to throw off the Burgun- 
dian yoke. It was a bold venture to pre- 
sent a play dependent on local interest and 
the efforts of about three hundred ama- 
teurs! Thanks largely to the help of Bir- 
germeister Meyer, and the skill of the 
stage-manager, Harry Schaefer, formerly 
manager of the Freiburg Theatre, the at- 
tempt proved an unqualified success. The 
play was performed on eighteen successive 
Sundays and was witnessed by 40,000 spec- 
tators, who sat on tiers of seats erected in 
the shadow of the cathedral, opposite the 
historic linden-tree, which plays its part in 
these festivities. 

Another play by Wilhelm Fladt, ‘‘ Bau- 
’’ (The Peasants’ War), also deal- 
ing with local history, was produced in 
1925. Four hundred and fifty performers 
took part in this play, and the seating ac- 
commodation, which had previously held 
1,500, was increased to hold 1,900 spec- 
tators. 

There was no play in 1926, but in 
and 1928 Schiller’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell ” 


ernkrieg 


1927 
was 
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produced. The effect of this play, which | 
saw on the first Sunday of last September, 
is so overwhelming that it is almost im- 
possible to describe it without becoming 
dithyrambic. 

The setting was perfect. Tell’s charming 
little cottage and garden, the lane (diehohle 
gasse) where he awaits Gessler, the famous 
linden-tree with the bench beneath, where 
Stauftacher and Gertrud sit, the artistically 
designed tower and walls, all this was be- 
yond criticism. 

With regard to the acting, Herr Schaefer 
deserves the highest praise for the way in 
which he has handled his material. He has 
not made the mistake of trying to drill 
amateurs into professional players, but he 
has developed their innate feeling for the 
subject, and strengthened and encouraged 
what was latent in them, until a standard 
has been reached which could hardly be sur- 
passed on -the professional stage. 

The spectators numbering between 2,000 
and 3,000, were almost exclusively German, 
consisting of all ages and classes, and they 
sat spell-bound during a performance which 
lasted three hours, now and again show- 
ing their interest by involuntary exclama- 
tions or bursts of tumultuous applause. 

When all was over, actors and audience 
trooped together down the narrow, steep 
street where every now and then a knight 
or a fisherman, a noble lady or a peasant 
maiden disapppeared into a house or shop. 
It was a peep into the Middle Ages. Thus 
had the inhabitants of Breisach lived and 
moved and gone their ways hundreds of 
years ago. 

The play takes place in the afternoon, 
and occasionally an evening performance 
follows. Every player receives half a mark 
for each performance more as a token of 
good-will than anything else. The slight 
remuneration is sufficient to buy wine or 
beer in which a group of friends can drink 
success to the Festival, and thus a feeling 
of good fellowship is fostered. 

The working expenses are ‘heavy; the 
advertising alone is an enormous _ item. 
The undertaking is, however worth while if 
only for the way in which it unites people of 
different ages and classes in a common 
cause. S. FReEDA PAYNTER 
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THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE ABROAD 


Ve have pleasure in printing this Report which was specially prepared at 






ihe anstance of the General Purposes Committee of the London County 
Council, as evidence of the support accorded to various municipally subsi- 


dised theatres on the Continent of Europe. 


It should be noted that this list 


does not include State theatres such as the Comedie Francais, or the Paris 


Opera House. 


BELGIUM. 

Brussels.—Grants to Théatre Royal de la Mon- 
naie (opera) an annual subsidy of frs. 600,000 and 
to the Théatre Royal Flamand (comedy and drama) 
an annual subsidy of frs. 89,740. 

The Théatre Royal du Parc (comedy), situated in 
the Park, is required to pay a rental of only 
frs. 20,000 a year, which indirectly constitutes a 
subsidy of at least frs. 100,000 a year. 

Antwerp.—Subsidises three theatres to the extent 
indicated— 

Opéra Royal Flamand—frs. 300,000. 
Théatre Royal Frangais—frs. 120,000. 
Théatre Royal Néerlandais—frs. 60,000. 

Ghent.—The Théatre Royal Frangais and the 
Théatre Royal Flamand (opera and comedy) receive 
respectively a subsidy of frs. 120,000 and frs. 
80,000 in addition to free heating, lighting and 
cleaning. 

Liége.—Opera and comedy. 
extent (in 1927) of frs. 383,904. 

Mons.—Comedy and drama. Receives a subsidy 
of frs. 50,000 in respect of a season of five months. 

Namur.—Comedy and drama. The municipality 
grants in cash a subsidy of frs. 45,000 and in 
addition allows in respect of heating, lighting and 
insurances expenses, not exceeding frs. 30,000. 

Verviers.—Comedy and drama. Grants a_ sub- 
vention of frs. 30,000 in addition to making no 
charge for site and allowing free heating and 
lighting. 


Subsidised to the 


FRANCE. 

Paris possesses several municipal theatres, viz., 
Le Chatelet (general spectacular and other plays 
with and without music), Le Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt (mainly tragedies, comedies, etc., but also 
operas, ballets, etc.), La Gaité Lyrique (light 
operas and musical plays with or without ballet), 
Le Théatre Marigny (comedies, light operas, 
revues, etc., as well as general plays). The fore- 
going theatres are rented to private directors in 
whom the management is vested; control, however, 
is maintained by compelling the lessees to conform 
to conditions and regulations laid down by the 
Municipality (specimen cahiers des charges will be 
laid on the table (c) ). The municipal theatres 
are not subsidised, but certain other theatres, such 
as Le Trianon Lyrique (comic operas and operettas) 
receive a subsidy. These subsidies are not ear- 
marked for any special purpose, but applied to the 
general working of the theatres at the discretion of 
the directors. 

Marseilles.—No 
Government. 


subvention from the French 
The ‘* Département ’’ makes a grant 


in aid of certain performances for school children. 





The Municipality provides in its annual estimates 
a sum of 200,000 francs which assure the wages of 
the chorus, orchestra, ballet and stage hands. 

Bordeaux.—No_ subvention from the French 
Government or from le Conseil Générai de la 
Gironde. The Municipality, however, makes a 
yearly grant in aid of the Grand Théatre of frs. 
650,000, devoted to payment of the wages of sub- 
ordinate staff as in the case of Marseilles. Ii 
addition, a credit of frs. 944,126 is provided for i 
the estimates. 

Strasbourg.—The Government grants the muni- 
cipal theatre a yearly subsidy of frs. 95,000. The 
deficit—met from the municipal exchequer— 
amounted for the vear 1926-27 to frs. 1,784,000. 

Lyons.—No Government or Department subven- 
tion. The Municipality assists the two theatres in 
the town with a subsidy of about frs. 850,000 in 
respect of a six months’ season, consisting of cash 
frs. 466,666 and free heating and lighting. 

Nancy.—No subvention from the State or départe- 
ment. The municipal theatre receives from the 
Municipality a subsidy, amounting in 1926-27 to 
frs. 250.000. 


GERMANY. 

Berlin.—City of Berlin owns an opera house and 
a theatre. The management of the municipal opera 
house is carried on by the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany, all of whose shares are in the possession of 
the City of Berlin. The City theatre has been 
leased for a period of twenty-five year: to a private 
company (The Schiller Theatre Company). In so 
far as the costs of the whole management of the 
Municipal Opera are not covered by its own 
receipts, the City pays subventions which are fixed 
annually in the budget. No assistance is granted 
to private theatres. 

Bremen.—Possesses own 
opera, comedy and tragedy. Direction in hands 
of a manager under State control. Annual con- 
tribution made from State funds, not ear-marked 
for any special purpose, but available for the work- 
ing of the theatre as a whole. Experience shows 
that the smaller dramatic enterprises, requiring no 
orchestra, chorus, ballet or scenic effects on an 
ambitious scale pay their way. Opera, however, 
requires considerable assistance. Private theatrical 
enterprises are not subsidised from public funds. 

Cologne.—Possesses an opera house and a 
dramatic theatre. Both administered by the Muni- 
cipality. Deficit borne by City of Cologne. Private 
theatres not subsidised. 

Dresden.—Possesses two municipal theatres— 
opera and playhouse. Town of Dresden bears 
35 per cent. of the expenses. 

Hamburg.—Opera House worked by a joint stock 
company, of which over 50 per cent. of the share 
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capital is held by the State of Hamburg, and over 


which, through the medium of its representatives 
on a supervising committee, the State exercises a 
controlling interest. State guarantees any loss on 
whole of working of the Opera House. No con- 
tributions or State guarantee to private enterprise. 

Karlsruhe does not possess its own theatre or 
opera house. The Baden provincial theatre in 
Karlsruhe (operatic and dramatic) is maintained by 
the State and City authorities. Managed by a 
committee, half the members of which are repre 
sentatives of the City and half of the State. Expen- 
diture in excess of income is borne as to one-half 
by the State authorities of Baden and the town 
of Karlsruhe, respectively. 

Munich.—No municipal theatre, but three State 
theatres. The City of Munich bears one-third of 
the annual deficit on the latter. 

Schwerin.—No municipal theatre. There is 
however, a provincial theatre to which the City of 


Schwerin pays an annual contribution. This con- 
tribution is granted for the general improvement 


of the provincial theatre. 

Stuttgart does not possess its own theatre, but 
contributes 40 per cent. of any deficit on the work- 
ing of the State theatre in Stuttgart. 


HOLLAND. 
Amsterdam possesses a municipal 
grants subsidies to theatrical and 
panies as follows :— 

55,000 francs a season to a company for a 
period of three years and in addition, 5,000 francs 
not more than three times a season for first 
performances of exceptional plays. 

10,000 francs to a company for one performance 
a week, 

20,000 francs to a company providing classical 
plays. 

Various grants for the season 
society and an opéra comique. 
Conditions are imposed requiring popular charges 


and 
com- 


theatre 
operatic 


to an opera 


for admission and contribution towards pension 
fund for artistes. 
Arnhem possesses municipal theatre which is 


managed by a committee appointed by the muni- 
cipality. Deficiences are made good out of rates. 

Delft possesses municipal theatre which ‘s let to 
companies but no subsidies given. 

Dordrecht.—No municipal theatre. A subsidy of 
5,600 francs a year is made in respect of the private 
theatre or such less sum as is necessary to meet 
deficiencies, granted on condition that three perfor- 
mances are given during the year at specially 
reduced prices. 

Groningen possesses a municipal theatre and pre- 
scribes charges for performances by theatrical com- 
panies. The companies are charged a rent to cover 
usual overhead costs. No direct subsidies are given, 
but if the performances result in a loss, such loss 
may be borne by the Municipality at their dis- 
cretion. 2,000 francs a year is set aside for this 
purpose. In that event, the Municipality may 
require the production of special plays. 

The Hague (Gravenhage) possesses municipal 
theatre which is let at an inclusive rent to cover 
overhead costs. An appreciable annual subsidy is 
given to one company under a three years’ con- 
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tract for four performances a week and a smalkr 
subsidy to another company for one performance a 
week. The Municipality prescribes popular prices 
for admission. 

The local orchestra and operatic company are also 
subsidised. 

Haarlem possesses a municipal theatre and con. 
tributes 15,000 francs a year towards running 
expenses. 

Leiden possesses a municipal theatre under muni 
cipal management, except as regards the buffet. 

Maastricht.—No municipal theatre. The Muni. 
cipality has granted a loan at a low rate of interest 
for the building and equipment of a theatre, sub. 
ject to conditions regarding popular performances 
and prices. The municipality has certain rights in 
the’ theatre from 1927. 

Nymegen.—Municipal 
management. 

Rotterdam.—No municipal theatre, but subsidises 
theatrical and operatic companies. 

Utrecht possesses municipal theatre which is let 
to theatrical company at a low rent. No subsidies, 

Zwolle.—No municipal theatre. The Municipality 
has forty 200 franc shares in the Odion Theatrical 
Company but no dividend is paid. It also made a 
loan to the Company of £5,000 at 4 per cent. 


theatre under municipal 


FINLAND. 
Helsingfors.—No State or municipal theatre 


Makes grants of 185,000 marks to three theatres 
and one opera. The opera building is municipal 
property. The City possesses a symphony orchestra 
of sixty-nine performers run at a cost of about 


2,000,000 marks, towards which the State contri- 
butes 500,000 marks. 

Abo subsidises two theatres. 

Tammerfors subsidises two theatres, and gave 
site for one of these. 

Wiborg owns a theatre, and is responsible for 


heating, cleaning and upkeep. Theatre is leased to 
a company, who have at times received grants to 
cover losses. A second theatre is subsidised. 

Apparently all theatres in Finland receive large 
subsidies from the State. 


MAIDSTONE 

The Medway Theatre Club have recently under- 
taken what must be a somewhat unique enterprise 
for an amateur Society, namely, a week’s ‘“‘ twice 
nightly performance at the Palace Theatre, 
Maidstone. ‘* The Importance of being Earnest” 
was played for the first half of the week, and 
‘“* Dr. Knock ”? for the second half. The latter 
play was seen by a Drama League critic, who was 
very favourably impressed by the high standard of 





production and acting. Mr. Bernard J. Benson 
gave a really excellent performance as “ Dr. 


Knock ’’; another good performance was that of 


Mr. William Leonard as ‘* Mousquet,’’ and the 
rest of the cast were all adequate. The scene 
where the two young country fellows are ex- 


amined by the doctor, lacked some of the humour 
which might have been forthcoming from more ex- 
perienced comedians but in other scenes, one who 
has witnessed the play professionally performed 
both in Paris and in London, was conscious of no 
diminution in the play’s power. Mr. Cyril Wood 
was the producer, and is to be congratulated, 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL PLAYERS 


‘The Municipal Players,’’ a dramatic society 
formed from members of the various Corporation 
Departments in Birmingham entered upon their 
1928-29 season in October last with a membership 
of over 350—a record in the annals of the Society 
—and, as a direct result ot this membership, the 
Society can afford to produce plays which are 
beyond the means of less fortunate organisations. 

With commendable enterprise ‘* The Municipal 
Plavers ’’ chose for their second public performance 
this year Senor G. Martinez Sierra’s little-known 


comedy ‘* Madame Pepita,’’ and on January 18 
ind 19 gave Birmingham playgoers their first 


opportunity of enjoying this delightful play. 

Although it is difficult to choose any particular 
character for special comment, a word of praise 
must be given to Miss Elise Joyce jor her periorm- 
ance of Catalina, the seventeen-year-old daughter 
of ‘* Madame Pepita,’’ but the success of the produc- 
tion was a triumph of team-work, an_ essential 
factor in all productions whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

The next public performance of 
Players ”’ 
the play 


“The Municipal 
will be given on March 22 and 23, when 
which was awarded the premier place 
in the Society’s 1928-29 Playwriting Competition 
will be produced. The successful play ‘* The Wall,”’ 
by Thomas C. Kemp, deals with the last phase of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, its scenes being 
laid on Hadrian’s Wall. 
F. W. Brapnock. 


HEREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


Miss K. McCormac is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on her production of ‘* The Romantic Young 
Lady.”’ ‘he discipline of her company was 
excellent and the comedy went with a snap 
from start to finish, This is all the more 
remarkable as the play demands the most delicate 
touches here and there, and is by no means an 
easy one for amateurs to tackle. 

Miss D, Barratt, in the name part, was good. 
She might perhaps have thrown more light and 
shade into her speeches; and it would undoubtedly 
have been more in keeping with the romantic 
character of the girl had she shown more 
enthusiasm when discussing the plot of the new 
novel with the secretary of its author. Miss P. 
Walton, who played the part of the fashionable 
author, who fell so suddenly in love with the 
romantic young lady, was generally convincing. 
Occasionally she rather overdid her gestures and 
was inclined to move unnecessarily; but these 
mennerisms will be overcome when she has had 
more experience. She possesses decided dramatic 
ability. Miss F. Robinovitch was delightful as 
the antiquated Dona Barbarita. The remainder 
of the cast played excellently together, and thereby 
contributed their share to the success of the 
vening. 


R. M. D. 


THE ROWNTREE PLAYERS 

The month of October marked the opening ot 
another season by the Rowntree Players, in the 
Rowntree Theatre, York. The production, a 
“Triple Bill’ of Grand Guignol Plays included 
“EE. & O.E.”’ and ‘* Amends ’’ by E. Crawshay 
Williams and ‘* The Ghost of Jerry Bundler ’’ by 
Jacobs and Rock. 

The Committee decided, considering the propor- 
tion of beginners in the casts, to make no charges 
for admission, but to issue tickets to employees who 
were sufliciently interested to apply for them, and 


to take a collection. By this arrangement the 
Committee hoped to accomplish three objects, 


namely, (a) to try out beginners, (b) give senior 
members the opportunity of producing, and (c) 
stimulate interest and thereby increase membership. 
On both nights the plays were well received by 
a crowded audience, and it seems safe to say that 
objects (a) and (b) attained a fair measure of 
success, but the response under (c), considering the 
subscription is only 2/6 per annum, has_ been 
disappointing. The Committee are now searching 
for a full length production for presentation in 
the New Year. 

The Players are proud of the fact that one of 
their members, Mr. R. T. F. Crossley, has been 
appointed assistant producer to the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre, one of the most up-to-date theatres 
in the country. They wish him every success. 

W. E. Hurst, 
Hon. Sec. 


KEW AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

‘““The Young Person in Pink ’’ was presented 
by this Society on December 12, 1928, before an 
appreciative audience. The play was adequately 
staged and it was clear that much hard work and 
thought had gone to make the production a 
success. Although frequently performed by 
dramatic societies the play in itself gives little 
support to the cast, and in consequence the whole 
burden of the performance rests on the players 
and their ability to create character. 

In future productions the company should pay 
greater attention to their make-up and _ should 
guard against a tendency to direct their speeches 
to the audience instead of to each other. We 
look forward to seeing the company in the one- 
act play, which we understand they are preparing 
for the Festival. 


LECTURE ON GOETHE 
Professor Emile Drach (Lecturer on Speech 
Training at Berlin University) will lecture in Lon- 
don on March 16 (in German) on Goethe. The 
lecturer—a _ well-known reciter in Germany—will 
recite poems by Goethe. The lecture will be at 
the Emmanuel School, Wandsworth, at 7 o'clock. 
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CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

** Columbine ”’ 
Nicolette ”’ 
Children’s 
as good as if not better than ‘* Quality Street,’’ 


BUREAU 


(Reginald Arkell) and ‘* Aucassia 
(Clifford Bax) presented at the 
Theatre on February 1 and 2 were 


and 


the first play presented by this 
ago. Miss Kathleen’ Gilbey 
Whittaker played with sincerity and skill; Miss 
David and Miss J. Heddle seemed a little uncer- 
tain of their movements, but the honours of the 
evening went to a new member of the company, 
Miss Nora Nagel, who took the part of 
** Nicolette.’” Miss Nagel’s voice and_ gestures 
were delightful, and the charm and ‘ faery’ that 
she gave to the character were notable. The 
costumes and scenery designed and made _ by 
members of the cast were well done, and _ the 
production kept throughout that note of simpli- 
city and beauty that these plays demand. 

Joyce PyDpoKa. 


Society a year 
and Miss M. 


HAMPSTEAD PLAY AND 


The Play and Pageant 


PAGEANT 


Union opened the 


UNION 
New 


Year with four performances of ‘* Sanfairyann,”’ 
a more-or-less original revue with local and 
topical allusions. Curiously enough the one dull 
passage was the work of a distinguished profes- 
sicnal, Mr. Laurence Housman. ‘* A Fool and 
His Money *’ is by a good author but it is not a 
good play, though it would have seemed better 
had the players been equal to talking in dialect 
without allowing their naturally cultured tones 


to sound through their assumed voices. The most 


artistic—and most popular—incidents were the 
Folk-songs, arranged with scenic backgrounds and 
dance-mimes, to illustrate solos, admirably sung 


with perfect diction, by their producer, Mr. Charles 


Thomas, ‘ 


M.M. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


deal of careful 


INSTITUTE 


and honest work had 
into the preparation of ‘* Berkeley 
presented on January 26 by the above 
To say that the difficulties proved insuper- 
imply that the fantasy failed to 
interest and hold the audience. To carry convic- 
tion, however, the hero and heroine must be played 
by people who are—or can appear to be—ot a 
temperament so dreamy that eerie happenings seem 
completely rational. Of Mr. Cyril Harvey’s Peter 
Standish one can only say that it would have been 
ood had the part been “ straight.’’ Mrs. Gladys 
Pennington came nearer to the right key, but one 
felt that her portrayal was faked. Mr. Hugh Shaw 


A great 
been put 
Square, 
society. 


able is not to 


as Tom Pettigrew, and Miss Esme Sanders as 
Kate, put plenty of dash and spirit into their 
quarrels but the gentleman flourished his hand- 


kerchief with a machine-like monotony and the lady 
rushed about the stage like a —well, like an inex- 
perienced amateur. The whole company needs to 
learn that every movement tells either as a help or 
a hindrance to the action. 


M.M. 
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OLD DUNSTONIAN DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


Mr. Colin Martin’s production of ‘* Arms and the 
Man ”’ at St. Dunstan’s School on February 7, 8 
and 9 was a triumph for the producer and the 
Society’s Stage-Craft section. The three sets for 
‘“* Arms and the Man ’”’ were all designed and made 
by the Stage-Craft Section for a fit-up stage. The 
lighting was most successful, and the acting was 
particularly good in point of pace. M.J. 


THE MINIATURE THEATRE 


The Miniature Theatre Jesmond; Newcastle’s free 
theatre will produce ‘* The Treian Women” by 
Euripides, translated by Gilbert Murray; com- 
mencing on Wednesday, February 27, for two nights. 
The chorus is being rehearsed by a_ specially 
trained choir. This is the first time classic Greek 
tragedy has been performed in Newcastle, and it 
is expected that this performance both from a spec- 
tacular and artistic point of view will be the greatest 
achievement the Miniature Theatre has yet attained, 
Already there have been many enquiries for seats. 
A stamped addressed envelope must accompany all 
enquiries. The production is under the direction 
of Mr. M. Raymond Woolf. 


The Miniature Theatre exists for the purpose of 
producing plays which deserve to be better known, 
producing poetic plays for the encouragement of 
verse-speaking. One may become either an 
associate or an acting member. An _ associate 
member is entitled to participation in the direction 
of the theatre and reserved accommodation at all 
performances. 


HOLSWORTHY 


An excellent performance of ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer ’’ was given by the Dramatic Society on 
December 6, 7 and 8, 1928, in aid of the Local Relief 
Fund of the Holsworthy Branch of the British 
Legion. The play was very well staged and the 
costumes most attractive. The production was in 
the hands of Mr. J. R. Ritblat. It was gratifying 
to note that every seat was taken for all three 
nights, in fact the Hall could have been filled for 
another two nights. 


QUINCE’S PLAYERS 


Quince’s Players under the direction of Miss 
A. I. L. King, gave two performances of “ Pride 
and Prejudice’? in January. It was not a play, 
but an able dramatic rendering of some of the 
gems of that great classic. No liberties were taken 
with the book, the scenes, primarily the love story 
of Elizabeth and Darcy, were simply relived 
before us. The cast certainly understood the parts 
they played, and we missed not a word. Nothing 
can ever quite make up for the absence of Mr. 
Collins, but the absurdities of Mrs. Bennet almost 
worked the miracle. 

L.. M. 
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B. J. SIMMONS&C::,. 


The Leading Theatrical & Historical Costumier for 
over half a Century. 


Costumes and Wigs 
can be supplied 
ON HIRE 


for all Published Plays, Periop or 
Mopern 


Estimates on Application 


Competent Perruquiers sent to Town 
or Country. 








Telephones : W.C.2 Telephones : 
Gerrard 5568 & 5569 History Rand, London. 











SPOTLIGHTS 


AND 


FLOODLIGHTS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 









30/- Model 


ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THELOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 


LONDON, S.E. "Phone; HOP 6049 
CHEAPER TO BUY—THAN TO HIRE 











Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR'S MSS. 


DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 


’Phone: Gerrard 1676 
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THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 


SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


Head of School: Miss Marjorie Gullan 


Classes in 


MIME & PLAY PRODUCTION 


Shakespeare. Old Comedy & Modern Drama. 
Frequent Performances. Dramatic Club. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 


Class for Conductors. Verse Speaking Choirs. 




















Guildhall School 
of Music 


(Corporation of London) 


Victoria Embankment, E.C.4 


Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, 
F.R.A.M., F-R.C.M., etc. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in STAGE 
TRAINING and = any Musical 
Subject, also in Elocution, Gesture, 
Stage Dancing, Opera. Classes in 
Conducting, Fencing, French 
Classical Drama. 

Complete Dramatic Education at 
inclusive fees, £12 12s. and £14 14s. 
Opera Class Saturdays.  Speciai 
Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Regn 
Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres 
and local schools examination (open to 
general public) free. 

Telephones: Central 4459, City 5566 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Sec. 
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THREE SUMMER HOLIDAY- 
SCHOOLS OF DRAMA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


and 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


FAIRLIGHT BARN-THEATRE, near Hastings - August 2nd to 15th 
Producer: Miss EDITH CRAIG. 
Lecturers: Mr. HARCOURT WILLIAMS, Mr. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
and other artists and critics of the Theatre. 


Festival by Local Teams. Folk Dancing and Eurhythmics. 
Children of Students cared for during Sessions. FEE - £2 2s. 


TAVISTOCK, under Dartmoor - - August 7th to 21st 


Producer and Lecturer: Mrs. MABEL GIBSON (L.R.A.M. Elocution) 
Teacher of Dancing and Stage-movement: Miss ISABEL CHISMAN. 
Organiser and Lecturer: Miss MARY KELLY (Hon. Sec. Village Drama Society) 


Public Performances by Students. 
FEE - £2 2s. 


SCOTLAND, ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY HALL - August 21st to 30th 


Producer: Mr. W.G. FAY. 
Lecturers: Miss MARGARET MACNAMARA, and others whose names 
will be announced later. 


Inclusive Residential Fee - §6. Non-residents (tuition) - §110. 


FAIRLIGHT, a hamlet on the cliffs, offers bracing air and good bathing. It is 
four miles from Hastings, and within easy reach of many of the most picturesque 
places in Sussex, including Rye, Winchelsea, Battle Abbey and Bodiam Castle. 


TAVISTOCK is an interesting od town, with excellent trout-fishing in the 
neighbourhood. 


ST. ANDREW'S ranks as the finest of sea-side Scottish golfing centres. 


For further particulars and application forms, apply—Community Drama Secretary, 
The British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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The Mayfair School of Dancing, Singing & Acting 


Licensed Annually b . as an Employment Agency. Telephone: Park is 


International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 
Principal: FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN Singing: NOONA MACQUOID 


Late of J yhannesburg, South Africa. Ballet Mistress to:- Late of Brussels Conserv., Paris, London, and the 
Opera, Roy al Academy of Music; Lady Benson’s Academy Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Co. Singing, Acting, 


of Dramatic Art; Etlinger Theatre School; College of Voice Production and Director of ‘‘ Mayfatr 
Nursing, British Xylonite Works, etc., etc. Melodies.’ 


AND DAPHNE JAY Assistant Ballet Mistress. 


Late Ballet Mistress ‘‘ Old Vic’’ Theatre, and of Los Angeles, California, etc., etc. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR THE THEATRE 
Including Day School for Children under Registered Teacher 
TRAINING FOR THE STAGE AND TEACHING PROFESSION is conducted with the 


greatest possible attention to individuality; 
and in the Ballet Classes, the technique derived from the Russian School, though 


rigidly enforced, is never allowed to supersede 





the artistic side, though the latter is, of course, brought out in the Student and cared for to its fullest extent, as it is of the 

greatest importance. 

The tuition fee is inclusive, and includes, according to the suitability of the student :— 

1. Complete training for the Ballet. Every branch of the Art. Mannners, Customs, Costumes, Music, ete. 

2. Musical Comedy—Singing, Acting, Step-dancing, Limbering 8. Composition of Dances—Ensembles, Mime-plays, Ballets, etc. 
and all Dancing belonging to this section. 9. Costume Designs and Practical Dresst naking. 

3. Singing—Oratorio and Concert Platform. 10. Knowledge of the Sister Arts through the Ages—up to and 

4. Acting and Voice Production. including the present time. A Weekly Journal of latest events 

5. Modern Ballroom Dancing, including the latest Society Dances. of importance is provided. 

6. i ing (for students over 16 years of age). The School 11. Musical Appreciation—and 





General Knowledge in connection 





s the Silver Cup for London Schools presented by the with it. 
Daneing Times, having won it three years in succession. B.. ks sctuires on the 


Art of the Country under study, one Country 
7. Historical Research on the history of the Art of the Dance— beir sel 


ted each new Session. 
THEATRICAL AGENCY DEPARTMENT IS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 
(Licensed Annually by L.C.C, as an Employment Agency) 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, and information with regard to the large Amateur Schools, Ladies’ Classes, etc., and Modern 
Ballroom Instruction which are entirely separate, apply to Miss MACGREGOR, Secretary, 
International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. Phone: Park 3894 


























WHAT EVERY PRODUCER OUGHT TO KNOW! 


Leading Costumiers are :— Plays may be Obtained from :— 
CHAS. H. FOX, LTD., THE GLOBE PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 
72 Long Acre, W.C.2. 112 Strand, W.C.2 
H. & M. RAYNE, LTD., SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


15 Rupert Street, W.1. 44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 


7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, 32 Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 
W.C.2. : 
D. & J. BENJAMIN, Your MSS. and Parts can be Speedily Typed 
3/9 Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W.1 a 
Stage Lighting is Supplied by :— COMMERCIAL TYPING BUREAU, _ 
‘ Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, 
THOS, J. DIGBY ENGINEERING CO., W.1. 
LTD., ; ° MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, W.1. OFFICE, 
STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
CcO., ETP, . 
24 Floral Street, W.C.2. Stage Weapons are obtainable from :— 
D. WALTER, W. H. POLLARD & SON, 
107 Newington Causeway, S.E. 5 Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 
For Everything Scenic, write :— Wig Maker :— 
BIRDS’ SCENIC STUDIOS & STORES, J. H.. SPAANS, 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 7 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 


The above firms, who make a speciality of Theatrical work, are 

+ x * to be highly recommended to members of the Drama League, x“ * * 
producers and others. Further particulars may be obtained by 
reference to the displayed advertisements appearing im this issue. 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL 


6 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, W.C.2 (near British Museum Tube Station) 


[his well-equipped Hall is now available for :— 

AMATEUR DRAMATIC REHEARSALS 

DANCING LECTURES 
ELOCUTION AND DRAMATIC and 

CLASSES ALL SOCIAL EVENTS 
Bookings are now being made for next Autumn, and early application is 
essential to secure the few dates, now remaining vacant for the present 
Season. 
The large Hall comfortably holds 200 people and in the Library a further 
50 can be accommodated. 


Address all enquiries to :— 
The Hon Secretary, (Mrs. Fowler Wright,) THE POETRY LEAGUE, 
The Western Tower, 21, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 1. 


*Phone: Holborn 1860 

















THE THORNE ACADEMY oF 


SPEECH VW SS VAR DANCING 
TRAINING 26, €ASS DRAMATICS 


Principals ; The Misses DOROTHY and MADGE THORNE, L.R.A.M. Elocution. 


N.B.—NEXT STUDENTS’ PERFORMANCE will be given in MAY, 


details of which will be announced later. 
The School is under the patronage of Sir Fohn Martin Harvey and eMr. Oscar Asche, 
Beginners, Amateurs and Professionals coached for the Concert platform and Stage. 
Preparation for Examinations and Teachers’ intensive Courses. 





For all particulars and illustrated brochure, apply to the Secretary: 
THE THORNE ACADEMY, 10 HENRIETTA ST., CAVANDISH SQUARE, W.1 
Telephone—Langham 1891 
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